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CHARIVARIA. 


states that in future large families will | 
not be insisted on. We are pleased to 


The Westminster Gazette, after an- 
nouncing the forthcoming revival of 


Now that Turkey has agreed to accept | say that as the result of enquiries we| The Gondolicis, says: “In response to 
monetary compensation for Austria’s| find that there is no truth in the report; numerous requests Mrs. Carte hopes, 


seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina there 
are rumours that a number of Irish 
patriots have conceived the bright idea 
of raising a fund for the redemption “ 
the Emerald Isle. It is realised that, | 
in view of Mr. Lioyp-Grorce’s Budget | 
difficulties, the present is the ideal! 
moment for the offer. 


* 
Mr. Georce Ep- 
WARDES is having 
some trouble in 
finding a suitable 
title for the new 
Gaiety production. 
“The Latest Girl” 
has been proposed. 
Might we suggest, 
following up this 
line of thought, that 
“The Last Girl” 
would please a great 
many Play goers ? 


- 

A German gentle- 
man has hequeathed 
the sum of £27 a 
year for the main- 
tenance and benefit 
of his cats Lotte 
and Peter “ during 
their joint lives, or 
the life of the sur-| % 
vivor.” For each} ~" 
of them the tempta- 
tion to do away 





\ 


that since this decision of the Commis- | 
sioners many poor parsons have been 
throwing away quantities of their chil- 
dren, having no further use for them. 
sf ng 

The L.C.C. Medical Officer of Health 
has been enquiring into the Fly Pest. 
He reports that in one instance a wedding 


\X} 


DEAAN, 
¥ 

¥ 

tS Sie 





The latest “Star” (being iaterviewed). “Is Fact, I MAY SAY TH AUTHOR IS QUITE IMMA- 
TERIAL TO THE SUCCESS OF A PLAY. If DEPENDS SOLELY ON Us. LOOK HOW WELL SOME OF US 
PULL EVEN OLD SHAKSPEARE THROUGH!” 


too, to do The Yeoman of the Guard 
again before terminating her present 
season, and therewith bringing her long 
connection with the Savoy to an end: 
and this also will be welcome news to 
many.” We are sure that The West- 
minster Gazette means right. 
* 


~ . *_ . . 
Says The Daily News in an article 


“The Government,” we read, “has! appreciably increased the number of flies.|on a lady chauffeur :—‘ Miss O'Newu. 
placed an order for 20,000 chairs at|If the bride and bridegroom were flies,! invited The Daily News’ representative 
High Wycombe.” The Liberals have} this is scarcely remarkable. On the other| for a trial run. Loading up at Mr. 
got into such a habit of losing seats, hand, if it is a human wedding that is) Muis’ garage, the car,” &c., Xe. That 
that this seems to be a wise precaution. | referred to, is it not possible that many expression “loading up” makes us 


, wonder whether our 
| conlemporary’s re- 
| presentative was no 
less a personage 

than Mr. G. K. 
| CHESTERTON ! 








* 
Another of Life's 
Little Annoyances ! 
| Extract from a con- 
temporary : — “In 
ithe report of the 
| Bishop of Loxpon’s 
jaddress on Friday 
|we regret that the 
iword ‘not’ was 
accidentally omitted 











}which showd have 
read: ‘I do not 
dissent from 
‘Church — govern- 
' 
{ment, Church creed, 
and Chureh sacra- 
ments.’ ”’ 

* * 

x 
_Answer to a 
Correspondent :— 








with the other must 
be enormous, as it would mean doubling 
the survivor’s income. 

* * 

The testator above referred to was 
“ Professor of Indian Tongues at Berlin 
University.” Meanwhile at Chicago 
University they are still in need of an 
endowment fér a Professor of Ox 
Tongues. * + 


Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
advertisements, The Lxpress, the weekly 
organ of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, East Dulwich, which was 
issued at the price of one farthing, has 
ceased publication. This should dispose 
of the rumour that the price of some of 
our leading halfpennies is to be reduced. 


* 

Hitherto only poor clergymen with 
large families have benefited by Mrs. 
Ann Carr’s benefaction, but an order 
Just issued by the Charity Commissioners 








of the guests arrived in this kind of 
vehicle ? ** 

At the Hertford Bankruptcy Court last 
week, « debtor who had been in business 
as a horse-breaker attributed his insol- 
vency to the increasing use of motor-cars. 
These, of course, lo all the breaking now. 

* 


* 

A correspondent writes to us to point 
out that an illustration in Jast week’s 
Graphic, described as ‘‘ The First Draw- 
ing of Old Age Pensions,” is nothing 
of the sort, being just an ordinary 
photograph. ** 


Mr. Georce Evays, an Aberystwyth 
antiquarian, in giving evidence last 
week before the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in Wales, mentioned 
that some old Welsh castles were now 
used as village hen-roosts. Mr. Lioyp- 
GerorGe, we understand, has made a note 
of the fact. 








— No, you are mis- 
{taken in thinking that the Duke of 
Broxté is Mr. Ctemexr Suorter’s nom- 
de-querre. 

* * 

. - * . 

Judge Wists of the Southwark 
County Court has recently stated that he 
has never seen a telephone, has never 
travelled on a tube railway, and did 
not know that the London General 
Omnibus Company ran motor-omnibuses. 
Little things like these would naturally 
escape the notice of the Law. De mini- 
mis, as the saying is, non curat lex. 

* 


With a view to disposing of a popular 
misconception, we have been requested 
to state that, in order to take the oath 
in Scotch fashion, it is not necessary to 


| ‘ 
wear a kilt. 








Mr. Feraus Hume’s new novel is en- 
titled The Devil’s Ace. This card should 
‘easily beat our old friend ‘“‘ The Deuce.” 





‘from a sentence | 
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IN THE OLD LION’S DEN. 


[To Mr. Wixston Cavurcmitt at BirwincuaM.] 


[I do not suppose that a great city has ever fallen into the grasp of 
such a narrow-minded set of politicians. In their political opinions 
we can discover no single generous principle of government or 
philosophy—nothing but push, grab and caucus from start to finish. 
They have deserted one party to pervert the other” 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech to the Li rera’s of Birmingham.) 


Srout fellow! Sportsman unaf eared, 

Who with a courage fine and rar 
Stepped forth and said: “I come to beard 
! ” 


The Lion in his native lair! 
(Knowing full well the Lion wasn’t there.) 


Somewhere, you knew, far off he lies, 
Stretching his worn limbs in the sun, 
Watching with grave and patient eyes 
The slow hours pass him one by one, 
Loath to believe his fighting days are done. 


So you were safe enough from him ; 
And, since his heart has lost its heat, 
You ll get no answer, straight and grim, 
Such as of old was wont to greet 
Whoso assailed him, being indiscreet. 


Sharp lessons you ’ve already learned, 
Things that deserters get to know, 
Though scarce your party-coat was turned 
And payment taken, when the blow 
Fell from the hand of Fate that struck him low. 


And now, while decent lips are dumb, 
And ancient feuds in shadow fade, 

Flushed with your office-spoils you come— 
Price of disloyalty earned and paid— 

And cast at him the name of renegade ! 


“No generous motive marked his schemes ” ? 
Have you forgotten, past all trace, 

Dazed with your own ambitious dreams, 
How he surrendered power and place 

So best to serve his loved Imperial race ? 


Enough! For him, he cannot need 
Our poor defence to guard his fame ; 
And as for you, you’ll have your meed— 
The swift and sure recoil of shame, 
The wound of weapons turning whence they — 





WHAT TO DO IN AN EMERGENCY. 


Ship-wrecked.—Go ashore as soon as possible; remove 
wet clothing and relate your experiences to nearest reporter. 
Add photograph if possible. 

Baby, cat asleep on face of.—Remove cat. 

Train, run over by.—Remove train, using force if neces- 
sary. Upon release, acquaint nearest station-master with 
the facts and proceed as in case of shipwreck. 

Pantry, burglar in.—Procure a copy of the Tariff Reform 
League’s latest publication on Free Food Fallacies, and read 
same to intruder, taking care to elucidate most telling 
arguments. The contrite cracksman will at once turn over 
a new leaf, and express his sorrow. Under the circumstances 
you will do well to accept his assurance of regret. 

Crime, having committed, or being suspected of.—Apply 
to nearest music-hall manager for an engagement. Insist 
on being put among the “star” turns, and demand a salary 
proportionate to the gravity of the crime in question. 












HEALTHY LONDON. 
REMARKABLE ‘TRIBUTES. 
Desinous of testing the evidence recently submitted by 

various eminent authorities as to the extreme healthiness of 

London, Mr. Punch has made it his business to interview a 

number of aged residents. The results, which indicate a 

remarkable consensus of opinion favourable to this view, are 

here appended 

Miss Arabella Burble, of 10, Marine Parade, Hoxton, 
interviewed by our representative, attributes her longevity— 
she isin her 109th year—to the combined effect of the metro- 
politan climate and a rational diet which she has followed 
for the last seventy years. Up to the age of 78 she was a 
non-smoker, but, beginning with penny Pickwicks, she has 
since developed a taste for tobacco in all forms, and now 
seldom consumes fewer than 50 cigarettes in 24 hours. For 
solid food.she relies on pickled tulip bulbs and charcoal 
biscuits, washed down with ammoniated quinine. Run over |. 
a few weeks ago by a motor-bus, Miss Burble walked home 
without assistance, and wrote with her own hand a letter to 
The Hoxton Gazette, describing the invigorating results of 
her experience. 

Mr. Jonah Whale, of 11, Paragon Buildings, Poplar, 
is another concrete example of the extraordinary healthiness 
of the metropolitan climate. Born in Norfolk, he was a puny 
child, and suffered indescribable agony from rheumatism, 
coleopteritis, metatarsal strabismus and other incurable com- 
plaints, until, in his 88th year, he moved to London and took 
a charming little bijou residence in Poplar. From that day 
to this he has never known an ache or a pain. In his 95th 
year he developed a beautiful tenor voice, and, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of our representative, sang all the latest songs 
from the pantomimes, including “She sells sea-shells by the 
sea-shore,’ with a verve and articulateness that might have 
done credit to a popular preacher. Mr. Whale, though slim 
in his youth, is now a man of massive proportions, with 
raven hair, and a ruddy complexion. His memory is so good 
that it is a common practice of his, after reading The Daily 
Mail, to chant the entire contents by heart in a minor key, 
accompanying himself on a Norfolk biffin. 

Albert Bostock, of 17, Maeterlinck Road, Haggerston, a 
burly nonagenarian with a voice like a bass tuba, ascribes 
his perfect health to the exhilarating climate of London. 
The only time he was seriously ill was during a cruise in 
the Mediterranean, when the morbid purity of the atmo- 
sphere seriously affected his nerves, but a bout of London fog 
speedily set him to rights. His favourite recreation in past 
years was to travel on the Underground between Baker Street 
and Portland Road ; latterly he has found the inhaling of acety- 
lene fumes in motor-buses an invaluable cure for depression. 

Marischka Palacky, the wonderful Hungarian child pianist, 
whose recitals have excited such an amazing furore during 
the last few weeks, was interviewed by our representative 
in the gorgeous suite of rooms which she occupies at the Hotel 
Schmitz. Marischka, who is only six years of age, though 
greatly struck by the intellectuality of British audiences, is 
still more deeply impressed by the splendid salubrity of the 
atmosphere of London. “ Since I came here,” she observed 
in her charming broken English, “I have felt ten years 
younger. Indeed I am certain that, on the principles of 
harmonic progression, if I were to live in London till I 
was 100, I should still retain all my old infantile abandon 
and élan. But even if I only manage to spend six weeks in 
London every year I shall be able to surmount the difficulty 
enshrined in the famous saying, Si jeunesse savait, si vieil- 
lesse pouvait.” Here Mile. Palacky paused to refresh herself 
with a box of caramels, and, apologising for the brevity of 
the interview, returned to her study of Cicero’s De Senectute, 
a work which she is translating into Magyar. 
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A PUBLIC NUISANCE. 


Mr. Puncu. “THAT’S A BEASTLY SIGHT, CONSTABLE; CAN’T YOU DEAL WITH HIM?” 


ConstaBLe. “NO, SIR. 
Mr. Puncnu. “THEN IT’S TIME THE LAW WAS ALTERED.” 


‘7’ 4 bd . . . . . . aad . =~ . 
[The Times, commenting upon the Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the operation of the Inebriaves Act calls attention 
“The time seems to have come for abandoning the system, 


to the inadequacy of the law as it relates to drunkenness in its earlier stages. 


’E AIN’T DONE NOTHING DISORDERLY, SO I CAN’T SAY AS ’E’S BROKEN THE LAW.” 


which has hitherto prevailed, of practically condoning public drunkenness when it is unattended by riot or manifest discrder.”} 
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Scene--Great Court of Trinity, Cambridge. 


American Visitor. “Say, YOUNG MAN, CAN YOU TELL ME THE DI-MENSIONS OF THIS YE-ARD?” 








THE LITERARY INSURER. 


I saw the little man hanging round 
my house, and as he had an acquisitive 
look I became suspicious and strove to 
get indoors before he tackled me. Un- 
fortunately my latchkey jammed. 

“Pardon me, but I believe you are 
Mr. Flinders, the distinguished author?” 
said the little man politely. 

“My name is Flinders,” I answered 
shortly ; “‘ what do you want ?” 

“T wished to see you with regard to 
insurance.” 

My face brightened. ‘‘My dear sir, 
I am insured against fire, burglary, 
accident and death. I can face the pros- 
pect of housemaid’s knee or appendicitis 
with calm. If my cook broke her neck 
it might spoil my dinner, but it wouldn’t 
break me. Nor do I care if the Govern- 
ment sets a time-limit of fourteen years 
on my copyrights, for I sell them all 
outright.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the little 








man; “ but are you insured against must make Mr. Josepa Hockixe and 
literary perils?” | Mr. Crocxerr tremble for their laurels. 
“Literary perils! What are they?’ | £3,000 compensation if the photographic 
He thrust a prospectus into my hand. | press prints an artistic study of fog with 
“There you are—see the risks. Five} the legend, ‘Mr. Flinders, the popular 
pounds a year covers you against them. | novelist, at work on his new romance.’ 
Look at our liberal benefits! £500 if} £5,000 if a Bishop declares in public 
‘Claudius Clear’ discovers that you were that he has been more moved by your 
intimate with the Rev. ALEXANDER latest work than by anything published 
MoTavisn of Drumlanrig in early life,’ since Mr. Guy Taorne’s When it Was 
and writes an article explaining his in-| Dark. And last, but not least, £10,000 
fluence on your work. £750 in case for your heirs should Mr. CLEMENT 
Mr. Cuesterton deliberately and with Ssorrer publish your housemaid’s re- 
malice aforethought reviews your book ‘collections of you, your private corre- 
and frightens away readers by weaving spondence with your butcher, and other 
an incomprehensible fairy-tale around it; | intimate literary documents.” The little 
with an additional £500 should he con- | man pulled out a fountain-pen and began 
clude with a poem. £1,000 insurance’ confidently to fill up a receipt form. 
against the chance of any reviewer mak-| “Though a distinguished, I am still a 
ing the comment, ruinous to a modern! poor author,” I said; “yet if I had but 
novel, that ‘this book is one which may one five-pound note in the world it should 
safely be given by any father to his | be thine.” 
daughter.’ £2,000 if a note appears in| 
The Bookman to the effect that the success! ‘Te New Amertoan Game ror Britisi 
of that rising novelist, Mr. Flinders, Peers: “ Pop-in-Law.” 
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THE CUT-GLASS BOWL. 


Bere THE Srory or ONE oF Lire’s 
Litrte Dup.icities. 


(Concluded.) 


x. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 

May 25, 190—. 
My Dartwc Morner,—A dreadful 
thing has happened. Aunt Mercy has 
written to say she wants to come from 
Monday to Friday of next week to see 
us and get to like Joseph. The terrible 
thing is the glass bowl, because poor 
Joseph has never been able to match it, 
chiefly on account of the smallness of 
the bits, which we kept, but which the 
glass people cannot manage to put to- 
gether satisfactorily. I am not at all 
strong just now, and the prospect of 
having to face Aunt Mercy and tell her 
about the bowl is too dreadful. What 
shall I do? Is it safe to tell her we 

cannot have her? Please telegraph. 

Your loving 8. 


XI. 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 
(Telegram.) 


May 26, 190—. 
Sympathise very deeply. Better ask 
aunt postpone visit.—Moruer. 


XI. 
Mrs. Livesey to Miss Norman-Crudge. 


May 26, 190—. 
My pear Aunr Mercy,—I am so very 
sorry, as it would have been a great 
pleasure to have you here under our 
roof, but both Joseph and the doctor 
think I am not quite strong enough for 
a visitor just now. Not that I am at all 
ill, but I have been rather run down and 
I might not be able to look aftér you 
and take you about as I should wish. 
So, dear Aunt Mercy, I hope you won’t 
mind postponing your visit for a little 

while. Your affectionate niece, 
Saran. 
xii. 

Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 

May 26, 190—. 
My peag Saran,—I am sorry to hear 
of your poor health, but you must not 
think that the fear of being left too 
much to myself will deter me from my 
project of seeing you and your husband 
—with perhaps a peep at the bowl on 
the table! It will interest me to ex- 
plore Warwick alone, and I shall be 
glad also to do what I can to nurse and 
amuse you. The only difference it will 
make is that I shall now certainly bring 
Yates, as she is so clever with beef-tea 

and jellies, and is a perfect nurse. 
Your affectionate Aunt Mercy. 


XIV. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 
May 27, 190—. 
My pear Moruer,—It is no good, as 
the enclosed letter will show you. 
Joseph, who is furious, wants me to 
write again and say it is something 
catching; but Aunt Mercy would be 
sure to find out. I am taking a strong 
tonic and preparing for the worst. 
Your loving 8. 


xv. 
Jane Yates to Mrs. Livesey. 
May 30, 190—. 
(Telegram.) 
Miss Norman-Crudge in bed with 
influenza. Visit must be postponed.— 
Yates. 
XVI. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 
May 30, 190—. 
My paruinc Morner,—l am nearly off 
my head with joy. She is not coming. 
Yates has telegraphed that Aunt Mercy 
is in bed with influenza. Joseph was so 
excited that he insisted on my having 
some champagne for lunch, although of 
course not joining me. I don’t seem to 
mind anything now, although I suppoze 
it will all begin over again. 
Your loving 8. 


XVII. 
Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 
July 15, 190—. 

My pear Saran,—I want you to be so 
good as to do me a little service. There 
is to be a bazaar here next week in con- 
nection with the new organ for St. 
Michael’s, and as I want it to be a great 
success I have undertaken to arrange a 
small but tasteful exhibition of old china 
and glass and perhaps a little choice 
furniture in one of the smaller rooms. 
The bowl which I gave you for a wed- 
ding present is so excellent a specimen 
of its style and period (although inferior 
to the one which you said arrived broken) 
that I should like to include it. The 
bazaar lasts only three days, so that you 
would not be deprived of your treasure 
for more than a week altogether. I 
enclose a postal order for half-a-crown to 
defray the cost of transit and professional 
packing. 


Your affectionate Aunt Mercy. 


XVIII. 
Mrs. Livesey to Mrs. Vansittart. 
July 17, 190—. 
My paruinc Mortner,—It is all over 
now. I have told Aunt Mercy that the 
bowl is broken. I had to do it because 
she wrote asking to borrow it for an 


exhibition. Joseph would not let me 
worry about it any more. He said there 
had been trouble enough about the 





wretched. thing and he would settle 


the matter once for all; and this is what 
he helped me to write. I send it to you 
in case you see Aunt Mercy and she asks 
you any questions :— 
“Dearest Aunt Mercy,—I am very 
sorry that I cannot send you the bowl, 
because unhappily it no longer exists. 
It is broken; and by a curious chance 
it happened on the very day that your 
visit to us, to which we were looking 
forward so keenly, was postponed. (7'his 
is a dreadful story, dear mother, but I 
seem to have been telling nothing else for 
years.) At the time that Yates’s kind 
telegram was brouglit saying you were 
ill in bed and could not come to us after 
all, Joseph was carrying the bowl up to 
my bedroom with fresh roses in it, as 
we always made a point of never letting 
the parlourmaid touch it. (This about 
the parl.urmaid is literally true, dear 
Mother, although it sounds like another !) 
As both his hands were full he told 
Mills to open the telegram and read 
it to him, which she did, and no sooner 
did he hear the sad news than the bowl 
slipped out of his hands and was utterly 
smashed. We have the pieces still, but 
the mending people say it is impossible 
to put them together again. I hoped 
that I should not have to tell you, dear 
Aunt Mercy, but perhaps it is better to 
have done so. One does not like to 
deceive, even out of consideration for 
another's feelings. Both Joseph, who 
is naturally very unhappy about it, and 
I hope that you will not think it neces- 
sary to give us another present. 
“With much love, I remain, 
“Your affectionate niece, 
* Saran.” 
There, dear Mother, I think that that 
must be the end anyway, whatever hap- 
pens. I will tell you what Aunt Mercy 
says. Do come and see us soon, dear. 
Your loving 8. 
XIX. 
Miss Norman-Crudge to Mrs. Livesey. 
July 18, 190—. 
My pear Saran,—lI am of course very 
sorry to think that both my beautiful 
bowls have ceased to be, but the very 
natural circumstances of the destruction 
of the second one help to reconcile me. 
Poor Joseph, I do not wonder he was 
upset. 1 shall not make the experiment 
of giving you glass again, but I hope to 
see something more durable when next 
I visit my old furniture dealer. The 
exhibition, you will be glad to hear, 
promises to be a great success, even 
without the bowl. 


Your affectionate Aunt Mercy 


XX. 
Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Livesey. 
July 20, 190—. 





My Dartixe Saran,—I was so glad to 
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get your letter, with your Aunt Mercy’s 
enclosed, and to feel that everything is 
now all right again. It shows how im- 
portant it is to tell the truth, for until 
she knew it was broken there was no 
peace of mind for any of us. I am sure 
I have suffered almost as much as you. 
My one fear is that when I meet your 
aunt when she pays her annual visit 
to Scotland next month I shall forget 
what happened, and that might be 
terrible. I can’t help feeling it will be 
safer if I know nothing about it at all. 
Yes, that is best. 
Your loving Motner. 


P.S.—I reopen this to say, remember, 
darling, I know nothing about it at all. 





A SAD CASE. 


In a recent lecture on “Insect Life,” 
Mr. Martiy Duncan is reported to have 
said that “he had seen a Death’s Head 
Hawk-moth in a hive, very much in- 
toxicated and giving vent to squeaks. 
It was surrounded by an admiring crowd 
of bees, evidently much impressed by 


We have received the following letters 
on this subject. The first is one of 
indignant protest from the insect in 
question. He says :— 

“T have read with the greatest annoy- 
ance and disgust the libellous state- 
ment attributed to Mr. Martm Duncay. 
In the strongest possible terms I repu- 
diate the dastardly suggestion that I 
was drunk on the occasion mentioned, 
and I may add that I have been a life- 
long member of the Young Abstainers’ 
Union. The courtesy extended to Mr. 
Duncan in admitting him, as a privi- 
leged guest, to the concert referred to 
has been ill repaid. He has accused me 
of intemperance and he has held his 
hosts up to ridicule. As a matter of 
fact 1 was in perfect voice on that par- 
ticular night, and my friends the Bees 
expressed themselves in the most flatter- 
ing terms with regard to my rendering 
of ‘Put me among the Girls.’ This 
performance Mr. Duncan coarsely and 
ignorantly describes as ‘squeaks.’ His 
ill-considered sneers have done irrepar- 
able harm to my career as a professional 
vocalist (for terms and Press notices 
see small bills), and I have instructed 
my solicitors to commence an action for 
heavy damages against him. 

Yours truly, AcHerontia Arropos.” 

Miss Mellifica Apis writes :— 

“ As a member of the audience at the 
concert described by Mr. Marty Duncan, 
I should like to say there is not a word 
of truth in his amazing statement that 
Mr. Atropos was inebriated on that 
occasion. Mr. Atropos sang with rare 
charm and feeling, even for so gifted 








an artist, and I think it is a great shame 
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The New Maid. “ Yes, sHe’s AT HOME. DOES YER GIT SHOWED IN, OR DOES YER SIT ’ERE?” 








that Mr. Duncan, who was invited only! 


as a special favour, should so abuse the 
hospitality of the hive.” 


“A Follower of Mrs. Carrie Nation,” 
in the course of a long and vehement 
letter, says :-— 

“Mr. Martin Duncan's graphic picture 
of the nauseating orgy which he wit- 
nessed in a bee-hive is an object-lesson 
which degraded man would do well to 
lay to heart. Here we have the disgust- 
ing spectacle of a company of bees, all, 
probably, more or less under the influ- 
ence of liquor, applauding and encourag- 
ing the maudlin antics of a hopelessly 
intoxicated moth who hiccoughs tune- 
lessly and obscenely before them. It 


insects should have come under the 
awful Drink curse. And who invented 
the Drink? Man! Man! Who, in the 
first instance, tempted and encouraged 
the insects to drink? Man again! 
Filthy, drink-sodden man... . . , 

[Our Fair Correspondent’s language 
here becomes so intemperate that we 





are obliged to curtail the rest of her 
letter.— Eb. | 


Interviewed by a representative of 
the London News Agency, Mr. Atropos 
said that he had nothing to add to the 
letter which he had sent to the Press. 
Asked if he could give any reason for 
Mr. Douwncan’s extraordinary statement, 
Mr. Atropos said that he regarded it as 
the outcome of professional jealousy. 
Mr. Duncan had intended to address the 
Bees on “ The Proper Care and Feeding 
of Larve,” and was annoyed to find 
that they preferred to listen to his 
(Mr. Atropos’) performance. 


The Secretary of the Variety Artistes’ 


sag alg oy Be meet | Federation informs us that Mr. Atropos 
is terrible to think that even blameless | 


is not, and has never been, a member 
of that Society. 





Military Language. 

“In this volume (John Murray) which deals 
with the preparation for the classical account 
of French literature, Mr. Arthur Tilley accom- 
plishes in an damnable fashion an arduous 
task.”—War Office Times. 
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THE CONTRACT. 


“Come, Peggy, put your toys away; you needn’t shake your 


head. 

Your bear’s been working overtime; he’s panting for his 
bed. 

He’s turned a thousand somersaults, and now his head must 
ache > 


It’s cruelty to animals to keep the bear awake.” 


At this she stamped in mutiny, and then she urged her plea, 
Her wonted plea, “ A little time, a minute more, for me.” 

‘‘ Be off, you little rogue of rogues,” I sternly made reply ; 
“Tt’s wicked to be sitting up with sand in either eye. 


“To bed, to bed, you sleepy head ; and ther, and then—who 
knows ?— 

Some day you'll be a grown-up girl, and lovely as a rose. 

And some day some one else will come, a gallant youth and 
gay, 


‘To harry me and marry you and carry you away.” 


At this the storm broke out afresh :—‘ You know I hate the 
boys ; 
ey're only good at taking things, and breaking things, 
and noise. 
So, Daddy, please remember this, because—I—want—you— 
Fee 
[ll never marry any boy; I’ll only marry you.” 


“ A 


gre ed,” I cried 
wits; 

Had gained her point and got her time and beaten me to fits— 

“ Agreed, agreed,”—she danced for joy—‘ we'll leave no 
room for doubt, 

But bind ourselves with pen and ink, and write the contract 

out :— 


the imp, of course, had won the bout of 


This is a contract, firm and clear 
Made, as doth from these presents appear, 
Between Peggy, being now in her sixth year, 
A child of laughter, 
A sort of funny actress, 
R ferred to hereinafter 
As the said contractress— 
Between the said contractress, that is to say, 
And « person with whom she is often good enough to play ; 


{ Who happens to have been something of a factor 
In bringing her into the world, who, in short, is her 
father, 


lnd is hereinafter spoken of as the said contractor. 
Now the said contractress declares she would rather 
Marry the said contractor than any other. 
At the same time she affirms with the utmost steadiness 
Her perfect readiness 
To take any other fellow on as a brother. 
Still, she means to marry her father, and to be his wife, 
And to live happily with him all the vest of her life. 
This contract is made without consideration, 
And is subject to later ratification. 
said contractress had it read through to see that nothing 
was missed, 
And she took her pen, and she held it tight in a chubby and 
cramped-up fist, 
And she made her mark with a blotted cross, instead of signing 
her name ; 
And the said contractor he signed in full, and they mean to 
observe the same. 


The 


“Now give me, Peg, that old brown shoe, that battered shoe 
of yours, 


When sixteen years or so are gone, I ’ll hunt for it myself 
And take it gently from its drawer, or get it from its shelf. 


“And when, mid clouds of scattered rice, through all the 
wedding whirl 

A laughing fellow hurries out a certain graceless girl, 
Unless my hand have lost its strength, unless my eye be dim, 
I'll lift the shoe, the contract too, and fling the let at him.” 
R. C. L. 





THE SHAKSPEARE HOUR. 


Tue four rows of bright, intelligent faces looked up at 
me with apparent interest. This, however, is apt to be 
deceptive, as the British schoolboy has a marked genius for 
assuming a concentrated attention to his work, while in 
imagination he gets outside a huge dough-nut or scores a 
brilliant goal amid loud cheers. So I asked Green major 
to tell me the meaning of the word “ paraphrase,” which I 
had just explained with my customary lucidity. The absurd 
art of paraphrasing is still cherished by examiners, so that 
Iam forced to allow my unfortunate young pupils to twist 
and turn the beautiful lines of Suaxspeare into hideous prose. 
This is the sort of thing that happens :— 


“ Now all the youth of England are on fire, 


And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ” 


is transmuted into ‘‘ Now all the young men in England are 
quite excited, and have put away in the clothes-cupboard 
the silk shirts that they were accustomed to lounge in.” 
Green major thought deeply, then sail, with a burst of 
intelligence, that it meant turning Shakspeare into decent 
English. I left paraphrasing and went on to something else. 

We are reading Suaxspeare’s Henry V. together, more, 
perhaps, on account of a future examination than because of 
Mr. Lewis Watter’s revival at the Lyric, but my young 
pupils delight to hear about him, and about Kensie, and 
Macreapy, and Keay, and the other great actors who have 
assumed “the port of Mars” and cried (according to one 
bright youth who was reciting the passage), “Once more 
onto the beach, dear friends, once more.” Now, however, 
being a little put out on account of the paraphrasing, I felt 
that we ought to discuss something less pleasant to tiem. 

So I turned to the subject of Prologues. ‘ Another name 
for Prologue,” I said, “is Chorus, which may stand either 
for the man who delivers the Chorus or Prologue, or for the 
Chorus or Prologue itself.” I felt sure that this very clear 
statement could not fail to impress itself on the most stupid 
boy, and therefore I considered myself at liberty to employ 
the Comparative Method as recommended by the Board of 
Education. (‘Collocation of Subjects,” as the Board so 
happily term it.) It was, besides, a suitable opportunity for 
administering a little general culture. ‘'The Chorus of the 
ancient Greek Drama,” I remarked with that proprietary air 
which superior knowledge is apt to impart, “differed con- 
siderably from the Shakspearean Chorus. It consisted of a 
large number of persons who remained in or about the 
orchestra throughout the performance and at intervals passed 
lyrical comments upon the action of the play.” And so I 
warmed to my subject, and told them of the Chorus of 
rapbivae spSpoddpo that I had seen in The Clouds of Aris- 
TOPHANES a few years ago at Oxford, and I touched lightly on 
Bradfield and the performance of Greek plays in general. 
Then, with an undiminished flow of language, I explained 
the uses of the Chorus in Henry V., how that its duty 
there was to apologise for imperfections of apparatus and 
scenery and for the inadequacy of the stage to represent with 
any degree of verisimilitude the “ vasty fields of France,’ 
and also to stimulate the imaginations of the audience by 
relating what had occurred between the Acts, and so to fill 





I'll stow the contract in its toe, and, if the shoe endures, 








up the gaps or interstices in the relation of events. 
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Swimming Instructor. “No! wo! xo! Lapres! Use YER LEGS VIG’ROUS, YET GRACEFUL—LIKE THIS "ERE!” 








As the four rows still looked intelligent, I decided to 
enjoy the fruits of my toil, and so I mopped my brow and 
said, “ All those who know anything about a Chorus will 
put their hands up.” 

About three hands were raised, among them one belonging 
to Brown, a quiet little fellow who always sat in the extreme 
corner of the room, on account of which peculiarity I had 
named him, somewhat wittily, “‘ Puer in angulo.” I nodded 
at him, and he at once began: “Please, sir, I know a 
chorus; it goes like this:—* What is the use of loving a 
girl, if she don’t love you 7” “Stop!” I roared, for 
I was indeed shocked by this unseemly and cryptic outburst 
of vulgarity, and, turning hopefully to Green major, whose 
hand was still waving in the air, I asked him what were 
the duties of the Chorus in Henry V. ‘Please, sir,” he 
replied, “ to apologise for the play being written, and to get 
people to go and fill up gaps between the Acts.” 

The Saaxsreare Hour was not yet completed, but ‘‘ that 
day no longer did we read therein.” 











A Motor-car that knows its way about. 


“A well-equipped motor-car, with two ladies in it, one of them 
he airing some resemblance to Miss Charlesworth, drove up to one of the 
principal hotels and took rooms.” — Daily Chronizle. 





_In Siam, when your electric light goes out, the remedy is 
simple, as seen in the following notice : 


“Bangkok. Sir, for the case that your electric light should fail 
we beg to send you enclosed a postcard which please send us at 
once when you find your light out. The Company will then send you 
another postcard. Yours truly, Manager, Siam Electricity Co., Ltd.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Arthur William a Pechett. 
Born 1844. Diep January 14, 1909. 


Friexp of our hearts, who never made a foe! 
Old comradeships renew their former spell 
As now into the Silent Land you go; 
And round the Table, which you held so dear, 
Laughter is hushed and all our pleasant cheer 
Changed for the lonely, last, sad word, “ Farewell.” 





More Cliff Mystery. 


A new light is thrown upon the question of Miss VioLEer 
Cuarteswortn’s age by The Birmingham Evening Despatch. 
It would seem from the following passage that she is not so 
old as some of us feared, though her extravagance may not 
have been underrated : 

“'The box left at Snow Hill has been found to contain nothing but 
stationery and all kinds of writing materials of an expensive kid.” 





Annus Mirabilis. 

We are glad to see that the statement in The Church 
Times (quoted in our last issue), to the effect that the present 
year is “one of birthdays,” is not a piece of purely clerical 
dogmatism. The Observer, whose attitude is secular in the 
best sense, confirms this view. ‘This is the marvellous 
year,” it says, “‘ of anniversaries.” 
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THE PERFECT PEDAGOGUE. 
[*Rugby Blue, young and unmarried, re- 
quired at large Public School for at least one 
term 
mentary Latin, English, and Mathematics are 
also looked for.--Apply, ete. hy 
Adtt. in “ The Spectator.”} 
Be silent, ye scholars of Isis, 
Ye Senior Wranglers, be mute! 
We have no use for you— 
What we want is a Blue 
Who can teach young ideas to shoot. 
The player of subtle devices, 
Not the student of Latin and Greek— 
The art of the scrum, 
Not the lore of Lit. Hum., 
These, these are the things that we 
seek. 
We want no studious ass 
With spectacles on nose, 
No diligent crammer 
To hammer 
At grammar 
And Ciceronian prose. 
lor Football is the class 
To which we pay attention, 


| 


Football is the chief subject, but ele-| 


And if our boys but learn to pass 
Their parsing needs no mention. 
Of course, if he boasts any sense, a 
Headmaster will scarce hope to get 
A Blue who is quite 
Unattacked by the blight 
That so ruins the ’Varsity set. 
He'll forgive s»me acquaintance with 
mensa, 
He will smile if you ’ve met 6, 9, r9, 
He will even perhaps 
Please to pardon a chap’s 
Having heard of AeAupévos &. 
If faults like these you own 
Pray keep them well concealed; 
Just show off your muscle 
And thus ’ll 
You hustle 
Your rivals off the field. 
No matter though you’re known 
As Wisdom’s very image, 
Keep dark the crime until you’ve 
shown 
Your prowess in the scrimmage. 


We might perhaps possibly pardon 








A knowledge, if not too profound, 


Of the problem to solve 
If you wish to evolve 
The number of pence in a pound ; 
Nor would we be terribly hard on 
A person who had to confess 
That he’d studied T'wel/th Night, 
Helped by Axpis and Wricnt 
And the excellent Clarendon Press. 
But wisdom so austere 
We should not greatly miss: 
If you’ve muscle and sinew 
Within you, 
Continue 
To base your claim on this. 
Though Learning may be dear 
To those who love to hug her, 
It is our clear conviction here 
The end of man is Rugger. 





Journalistic Modesty. 


“T only wish at the present moment I could 
convert myself into a dormouse till the genial 
weather arrives, and I daresay many of my 
readers would warmly welcome such a A 

ot 





position.” —Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry, in “The 
Graphic.” 
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Suttan or Turkey. “AFTER ALL, A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BALKANS.” 




















SUBSTANCE FOR SHADOW. 
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{50TH BIRTHDAY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[In spite of the decision of the authorities not to celebrate this interesting occasion the more spirited of the ordinary occupants of the 
Museum are reported to have got up quite a nice little dance after closing hours. The Assyrian Court Band (Nimrod’s Own) played delight- 
As an iflustration of the good feeling and camaraderie prevailing between the different departments we may 
mention that it was conducted most ably by the Discobolus, who threw himself into the performance with his accustomed vigour.] 








A SKY-CODE. 

Arrer duly considering the various 
suggestions thrown out at the Acroplane 
Dinner last week as to the necessity of 
framing some Rules of the Air, we feel 
bound to recognise the futility of 
endeavouring to enforce the same, and 
therefore content ourselves with emitting 
the following Pious Aspirations, more or 
less sotto voce, in view of the imminence 
of these supermen :— 

There should be ng speed limit, every 








aeroplane being encouraged to disappear fluous, as at 300 miles an hour—the 
over the horizon as quickly as possible. | pace aimed at—you must take your 
Parties desirous of colliding should|chance, and won’t have time to see 
be free to do so, if they select a pond or which way you are going. 
lake to fall into. | Offenders against the law, when 
Full play should be given te air-;caught, should be taken up by the 
hogs, as spills are good for trade, and’ aero-police (to a convenient height) and 
the old prophecy that pigs might fly dropped on to a Suffragette meeting or 
must be fulfilled. other riotous concourse. This will ex- 
“The Mount Aerarat Marathon” plain what is really meant by “a bolt 
might be proposed as a suitable title | from the blue.” 
for the next long-distance air-ark race. | ‘‘ Fly and let fly” should be the motto 
Rules of the road would seem super-' of aerial sportsmen. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


January iv Town. 


Park Lane. 


quite a unique position among them for | use bombs, and she advised them to do 
this reason—the Ramsgate peerage is|the same as regarded their own in- 
one of those that can go down through | dividual requirements. She was put in 
'the female line, and Dickie being an|Golliway Gaol in consequence, as a first- 


Dearest Darnne,—A good many people | only child, it follows that she'll one day | class misdemeanant, which means that 


have come back to town after doing their! be Countess of Ramsgate in her ae 
Christmassing. Those with kiddies have' right; and when that time comes she 


almost had to do it in- 
the country, for of course | 
there are holiday-joys in | 


the village that can’t be} | 


got elsewhere. D’ you| 
know, my dear, that) 
“helping” at a chil-| 
dren’s party isn’t at all 


bad fun ?—let alone the | — 


feeling of benevolence | 
it gives one! Stella 
Clackmannan gave one 
for h.r youngsters at 
Clackmannan House the 
other evening, and (it 
only shows how good! 
and unselfish people are 
and how fond of chil- 
dren !) quite a big crowd 
of us turned up to help. | 

We worked tremen-| 
dously hard to keep| 
things going, and Stella | 
said it was simply most | 
awfully sweet of us, but 
that she could have 
wished so many of us| 
hadn’t danced, ‘“ be-| 
cause,” she added,“ most | 
of the weenies stood by | 
and didn’t venture into 
the crowd, and those | 
that did got knocked | 
down!” Fancy, you | 
know! When we'd been | 
so good and self-denying | 
in coming to help! I 
couldn’t have believed | 
Stella would be so} 
odiously ungrateful. 

Oh, my dearest and} 
best, where do you think 
I had tea the other day ? 
You ’d never guess. In 
prison! Isn’t it lovely! 
But I must begin at the 
beginning and tell you, 
all about it. You must | 
knowthat DickieSandys, | 
since heraffair with Dolly 
de Lacy came to nothing 


They ’ve given 
. 5 





USES OF THE BILLIARD TABLE AT SEA. 




















I—Lecitimate. For Players. 

















11.—NoT LEGITIMATE. 


TO SIT ON. 


FOR STRICKEN PASSENGERS WHO WANT SOMETHING LEVEL 


ishe’s allowed to do herself very well. 


her a drawing-room of 
sorts; and a lot of furni- 
ture and pretty-pretties 
have been brought up 
from Ramsgate House ; 
meals are sent in from 
a neighbouring hotel, 
and she’s the use of 
her own motorand drives 
about the neighbour- 
hood as much as she 
likes. She’s writing 
three books: Bombs or 
Votes; The Cry of a 
Martyr from Golliway 
Gaol; and Manners and 
Customs of the Suburbs. 

She was at home to 
her friends last week, 
and a number of us 
motored up to Golliway. 
There was a long string 
of cars outside the gaol, 
and a crowd of natives 
had collected to stare. 
Inside I found a mob of 
Dickie’s personal friends 
as well as a contingent 
of Suffragettes, Dickie 
herself in a simply sweet 
Olga Fiton afternoon 
frock, and servants from 
Ramsgate House carry- 
ing round tea and nicies. 
“Why, Dickie,” I said, 
“I’m most immensely 
dispy! I expected tofind 
you dressed in broad 
arrows, and skilly, and 
all that sort of thing!” 
“Not much!” said 
Dickie. “You forget, 
Blanche, I’m a first- 
class misdemeanant.” 
“‘T see, my dear! And 
that means a_ rather 
amusing time in a fairly 
comfy suburban hotel— 
with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom thrown in!” 

I saw some of the shin- 
ing lights of the Move- 








owing to the flirtatious- 


ment, including Miss 


propensities of her granny, Popsy, Lady | promises to take her seat in the Painted | Lily Slapperton, who once hid in the room 
Ramsgate, has gone in wildly for Woman | Chamber and make it a House of Lords | where a Cabinet Meeting was to be held, 


with a big W, has joined the Suffragettes, 
if you please, and has been clamouring 
for a vote in a louder and 
soprano than any of them. 
of the chief caryatides that support the 





Woman’s Temple (isn’t that a splenny | vote. 


simile? I can’t think how I came to 
think of it!)—one of the great shining 
hopes of the sisterhood, and occupies 





shriller | would - be 


hereditary 
She ’s one} cherished among them !) 


she wanted without bombs, why, she’d! 


legislatress 


and Ladies, or know the reason why /|and then came out of her hidey-hole and 
not! (You can imagine how the one | threatened them with a hat-pin if they 
is | wouldn’t consider Woman Suffrage. 


* Well, Dickie,” I said before leaving, 


In the meantime she’s out for the|“I won't wish you may get the vote, 
She addressed a big crowd of|my dear, for I know that wouldn’t be 
rowdies on the Embankment one day friendly; if you got it, it would be a 
and told them if she couldn’t get what 


case of ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 


as Hamlet says ; 


there ’d be no more fun, 
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| no more rows and crowds and notoriety 


for any of you. Confess now, Dickie, 
that if you'd got it you ’d be utterly and 
hopelessly wretched!’ And Dickie 
winked the other eye and whispered, 
“You ’ve touched the spot, old girl.” 
There’ve been several weddings in 
town lately, the- most sensational being 
that of the young Duke of Land’s-Eind 
yesterday. He made a Competition of 
himself in Daily Thrills, and married 
the girl whose photo got the most votes 


from the paper’s readers. Daily 
Thrills has boomed enormously, | 
hear, since the. “Duchess’s Coronet 


Competition ’’ started, and the owners 
have paid Land’s-I.nd something im- 
mense. People were simply killing 
each other at St. Agatha’s yesterday to 
get a look at the Daily Thrills 
Duchess and her bridesmaids (the six 
girls next her in the voting). 
lever thine, 
BLANCHE. 








FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 
(A Pere uro tire Furere.) 

October 2, 1909.-—-The Army Aeroplane 
was brought out of its shed at Aldershot 
to-day in splendid weather. ‘The machine 
travelled well along the ground for fully 
100 yards. Colonel Copy was, as usual, 
well satisfied with the results, but de- 
cided, before attempting a flight, to re- 
instate the radiators (which weigh about 
100 Ibs. each) in the position they occu- 
pied in November, 1908. 

January 14, 1910. —The Royal Engi- 
neers (under the supervision of Colonel 
Copy, the aviator) brought the Army 
Airship out of its shed to-day and ran it 
successfully round a portion of the golf 
course. ‘The radiators (which weigh 
about 110 Ibs. each) have been altered, 
and the machine seemed to run very 
smoothly. A cyclometer attached to one 
of the wheels showed that the Aeroplane 
had covered nearly 1,400 yards (mostly 
uphill). Colonel Copy was naturally very 
much pleased with the results of the 
trial, but. explained that, owing to the 
frozen state of the ground, no attempt at 
flight was possible. A tyre was unfor- 
tunately punctured on the home journey. 

November 9, 1911.—The Army Aero- 
plane underwent a further trial to-day 
on Laffan’s Plain, the object being to 
test the new tyre which was recently 
fitted. The trial was satisfactory in 
every way, and Colonel Copy is confident 
that, should. the. new position of the 
radiators (which weigh about 120 lbs. 
eacli) prove satisfactory and the great 
box-like wings act as he expects, there 
is no reason why he should not remain 
in the air for quite a quarter of an hour. 
Two first-class Brazilian Aerocruisers 
passed over the Plain at an altitude of 





400 feet during the trial. 
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M.F. H. (cho 18 en'eriaining some of the smaller tenan!-farmers). “I 10rPE YOU ARE ENJOY- 


Mr. D. (unsuecessfully attacking a marrow-bone), “Tuaxk ye, Sir, I've 'AD A RIGHT GOOD 
DINNER, BUT BLOW ME if 1 ’AVEN'T DRAWED A BLANK THIS TIME, FUR THERE BEUNT NOWT ON THIS 








June 21, 1912.—Not since the summer 
of 1908 has the Army Aeroplane had such 
a successful trial. Spectators on Laffan’s 
Plain had a splendid view of the famous 
machine as it came towards them flying, 
without apparent effort, the Union Jack ! 
Colonel Copy is now certain that he has 
at last solved the problem—which has 
puzzled him for some time—of return- 
ing to ferra jirma after a flight. Asa 
result of further calculations the radiators 
(which weigh nearly 150 Ibs. each) have 
been shifted forward to recover balance. 





May 10, 1916.—The “Semper Eadem” | 
(as the British Army Aeroplane has been | 
christened) created a sensation to-day at| 
Aldershot. Hauled oa to the golf course | 
by.a detachment of Royal Fingineers the 
machine was given a brief rest in front 
of the bunker guarding the seventh hole. | 
Colonel Copy then started the engine} 
and gave the order, “Let go!” The 
Aeroplane leapt forward like a thing of 
life and landed on the green in- one. 
There seems to be no doubt that it awas 
in the air for at least three seconds. (A 
bystander with a stup-watch made it 
four seconds.) Colonel Copy was natur- 
ally jubilant, and, looking up at the 
squadron of Bulgarian Aerodestroyers 
whicli happened to be passing, expressed 
the opinion that the “Semper Eadem” 
had come to stay ! 








[ Yes, but where ?—Eb. | 


ROMANCE IN. 1908. 


Au. the market statistics hitherto 
published to illustrate last year’s trade 
having neglected the internal economics 
of fiction, it is hoped that authors of 
novels will study the following list of 
fluctuations and regulate their output 
for 1909 accordingly :— 


Manufacture of Yarns.—Threadbare, 
thrice-spun, and doubtful varieties have 
showed no sign of diminution, but there 
bas been a great decrease in the weaving 
of the original fabric. The employment 
of local colour (foreign, colonial and pro- 
vincial) for the purposes of this industry 
has been enormous, Devon and Cornish 
being in especial demand. American 
spots have declined. 

Characters. — Males opened silent 
strong, but tended latterly to loquacious 
epigrammatic. Heroines variable and 
uncertain all the year. Self-realisation 
and introspectiveness unchanged. Neu- 
rotic tone well maintained. 

Incidents.—The motor trade has given 
an enormous stimulus to this industry. 
Home railway accidents have hardened, 
avalanches inclined to fall. Elopements 
(all kinds) brisk ; idylls scarcer. 

Didactic interludes—A very heavy 
turn-over, 
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PHILISTINES AMONG THE 
PROPHETS. 


I rorcet exactly how I got there, and 
never in the world shall I understand 
how Gwen got there. For the rest, they 
were obviously artistic and literary folk. 
When the men discuss their innermost 
souls and the women approach all sub- 
jects from a strictly logical point of view, 
you may be sure that you are not dining 
with people whose only passion in life is 
mixed hockey. For myself, I have just 
sufficient acquaintance with my soul to 
belong to either party; but Gwen’s 
cheek was too delightfully rosy and 
herself too sweetly fresh to belong to 
anything but the Opposition. 

We both, without conspiracy, acted at 
first on the say-nothing-but-look-wise 
policy, and as to our mouths it was 
‘* Admission only on Business. No Exit.” 
The others being qualified and willing 
to do all the talking, we got along nicely 
by merely putting in a “ Yes” or “ No” 
nowand then. Security, however, breeds 
carelessness, and about the savoury I 
said “Yes” at the wrong place and 
much too loudly. I tried to save myself 
from exposure by substituting a fit of 
coughing for an explanation, but they 


knew, and Gwen knew, and she, being 
a woman, set about to desert me in my 


distress and to glorify herself by fraud 
and misrepresentation. 

Maeterlinck was the topic upon which 
she did it. Careless of the fact that 
Maeterlinck might be poet, puzzle-game, 


Belgian general, hero of a decadent 
novel or foreign competitor in the 


Marathon race, she ventured to express 
disapproval when all the others were 
emphatic in praise. Her disapproval 
was so vague that it might have applied 
to any of tlie above descriptions. ‘‘ Of 
course,” she said, “I speak with but 
superficial knowledge. I have only just 
begun to form a definite opinion. Iam 
only on the edge, as it were. But as 
far as my study of the matter has gone 
I am bound to confess that I have felt 
a curious want, a sense of something 
lacking. It would be absurd to deny 
the many obvious merits, but I do miss 
that—what sball I say?—that je ne 
sais quoi, that nameless. something, 
which I certainly expected: to find.” 
“Ah,” said one of the Genuine, “I too 
was disappointed at first. But | changed 
my opinion as I advanced in know- 
ledge.” 

“He might have told you,” 
pered to Gwen, “ what this Maeterlinck 
is;” but Gwen, affecting not to hear, 
turned to the last speaker and begged 
him to reveal his inward self upon the 
point. 

After the ladies had gone, they gave 
me a cigar and a match, and told me, as 
clearly as they could without putting it 


I whis- 





into words, that I should hear from them 
again when they wanted me. ‘Then 
they gathered together and discussed 
the pictures at the Exhibition. “Was 
it not,” was the last word, “the most 
delightful collection of modern times, 
as far, at any rate, as the British Section 
was concerned ?”” When they thought 
it was nearly time to join the ladies, one 
of them asked me what sort of a year it 
had been for the crops. I awoke with a 
start and was just warming up to the 
subject, when a movement was made, and 
we were in the drawing-room before I 
had even done with the hay. 

We found the ladies discussing TURNER 
and Impressionism, and there was Gwen 
sitting right in the middle of the sofa 
and saying, ‘“‘Oh, do you think so?” 
with such self-possession that they were 
all deceived and myself left boiling. 
“Shall hypocrisy and deceit so pre- 
vail?” I thought, and forced myself to 
her side. 

“Did you,” I said, “go to the Exhi- 
bition?” “I believe I did,” she 
answered without enthusiasm, and 
looked as if this awful man was going 
to talk to her about the Flip-Flap. 
“And did you,” I said, “ find anything 
there to please you?” No, she thought 
she had not. ‘Not even the pictures?” 
I pursued relentlessly. ‘Then she fell. 
“No,” she said with a tolerant smile, 
“the Oleograph and the Christmas 
Number Presentation Plate are all very 
well for the people, but I confess they 
leave me chilled to the bone.” “ In- 
deed,” I said, and turned to include in 
the conversation the George Eliot at the 
other end of the sofa. “Iam trying to 
persuade Miss Harmer that the pictures 
at the Exhibition were the most. delight- 
ful collection of modern times, as far, 
at any rate, as the British Section was 
concerned.” G. E. forgave my past 
and came up to the scratch like the 
good sportsman she was. ‘Why, of 
course!” she cried. ‘Surely you liked 
that? Think of the . exquisite 
And while she poured panegyric into 
Gwen’s right ear I kept on whispering 
“ Oleograph” and “Christmas Number 
Presentation Plate” into the other ear. 
Gwen’s punishment was just about as 
bitter as it could be, anid it would have 
been longer, only she made such a half- 
hearted show of fight. 

Presently I got her into a corner by 
herself. ‘Were there any pictures at 
the Exhibition?” she asked. “And 
if so, where?” “I do not know,” I 
answered candidly; “1 never saw any.” 
“Then,” she said, “ vou are a deceitful 
wretch, and J hate you.” “ And justly,” 
I admitted ; ‘‘ but I shall not leave you 
until you tell me what Maeterlinck is.” 

With that she gave in completely. 
“T believe,” she said with an irresistible 
smile, “that it is a place on the Con- 

















tinent where one takes the waters, 
W hat i is your dapaespraeey at golf? ” 
Philistines may ‘de Philistines, but 
they are not without cunning of a low 
order. With some ingenuity and address 
I managed ‘to see a good deal of Gwen 
after that, dnd finally made my ez-parte 
application in a cosy wood by the ninth 
hole, but right out of bounds. The 
Court demirred but finally granted my 
petition, and I was, with the other ten 
thousand, the happiest man on earth. 
“Gwen,” I declared, “ you are an angel, 
and, if they ’ve got good golf there, we ’ll 
spend our honeymoon at Maeterlinck.” 





THE PRAYER-MAT. 


THE rug arrived—a wondrous thing ; 

Its blended colours seemed to bring 

The glamour of an Eastern Spring 
To cheer a London Christmas ; 

One almost sees some pious Khan 

Kneel on it by his caravan, 

East somewhere, say, near Teheran, 
When Suez was an isthmus! 


[ note your rather flattering thought 
That since its web and weft were wrought 
Where Hariz sang and Rustum fought 
My hand might try to harp it: 
To this I’d say my modest Muse 
Would very certainly refuse 
To harp—or even wear her shoes— 
On such a magic carpet ! 


It tells of far-off city gates 
Where swarthy traders fill the crates 
With sun-dried store of figs and dates 
For juvenile excesses ; 
I see the Persian roses blcom, 
I sniff the camel’s chaste perfume, 
And hear the tuneful bulbul boom 
In flowery. wildernesses ! 


It paints for me the shiny East, 

Mysterious, pagan, unpoliced, 

Where Muezzins call to Fast or F east, 
Where minaret and dome are ; 

And ‘when its conjured visions tire 

And vanish in the sinking fire 

They leave behind an old desire— 
An echo from your Omar. 


I want you, then, O friend of mine, 

To come to-morrow tight and dine ; 

You ’ll find the fitting flask of wine, 
The necéssary Verses ~ 

(No, not my own !), a loaf of bread, 

Or else a brace of birds instead, 

"Twill need no “Thou” to crown the 

spread 

If you will share these mercies ! 





“You cannot touch the history of England 
for a hundred years without a Bath.” 
The Westminster Gazette. 


Anyhow, you oughtn’t to. 
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“On, anp I say, Laura, BEFoRE I LEFT TowN, Mrs. Huau WILson GAVE ME THREE ENORMOUS PEARS FOR You. I ATE ONE IN THE 
TRAIN, SAT ON ANOTHER, AND GAVE THE THIRD AWAY. Don’T FORGET TO WRITE AND THANK HER!” 














mr 
The landlord came that sunny morn ; s in Hi : 
. . -eTIA . IDS vile ) candal in High Life. 
BABES AND SUCKLINGS. He saw a dreadful frown | “The Duke of Roxburche hes left F 
eer ; | ie Duke of Roxburghe has left Floors 
Dear Mr. Puxcu,—Me and Girlie hope On Mrs. Robin's face, who was | Castle, Kelso, to pay a short visit to the 
you are quite well. We are quite well. Arrayed in gorgeous gown. | Ng eg ae at ———— 
« . 1a wea ‘e sc 70 7311; . | Park, “as aA an, ---14¢ dure . Cenin 
Mamma is well. Papa is well. Willie,} But the landlord did not want the rent, | yu. - oe v 
the parrot, is well, but not quite so well And the robins in their glee lAn adj i a 
3 Mamma : ; 1A : j 2 adjace aragr: > sam 
as Mamma and Papa. ; First hopped around upon the ground, | 1 wy" re P a — — oe 
Please, Mister Punch, why don’t you} And then flew up the tree. j column informs us that 


J 


start a “Corner for the Children’ in | . : . ; | “The Dowager-Duchess of Roxburghe left 
your old paper? Me and Girlie wrote | We can do this sort of thing for you | Broxmouth Park, East Lothian, to-day for 
the following lines between us; me all | &Very week for next to nothing. — You | London. 

the first and second lines, and Girlie all | might call it “ Chit-chat for the Chicks,” |The coincidence is certainly very re- | 
the others. I think of things to say | what not. I am thirty-two next! markable. 
about things, and Girlie thinks of more | birthday ; Girlie is nearly forty. Girlie | ae 
things to say about the same things | has been a law reporter, a sub-editor of | London’s Riviera; or, the New Cure 
which will rhyme with the things [|| %clentilie Mems,” editor of a sort of Resort. 





. fe m . . . ° J . “ wy ry —T~] aT ye) j 7 
have just said. Here it is:— |weekly notes for priggish young men | The Countess of Aberdeen is now conval- 
; |called ‘Shoulders to the Wheel!” and | te abt ond it i Fy ge a See 
A POEM. la sporting prophet. Now he sticks to| °° 20¢ 0 Proceed next week to Srixton Jor & 


change before the Castle season.” 


The Scotsman. 





the juvenile, and sometimes he is Girlie, 
sometimes Auntie Sue. He likes being 
Girlie best, but doesn’t mind being both.| «Ip 1730 ‘The Manchester Gazette’ entered 
He says perhaps you wouldn’t mind | on a life of thirty years, in the course of which, 
him writing little tales about faithful | however, it changed its name and appeared as 
His breast was striped with ruddy red, | dogs (as Girlie), and saying how sweet | ‘The Manchester Gazette.’ —Daily News. 


A little robin sat one day 
Upon a little tree. 

You could not see its little ears, 
They were not there to see. 














His little eyes were blue. | they are (as Auntie Sue). Anyhow, we| Had a further change been found neces- 
ie wept with plaintive note because - Yours at a guinea a week, | sary we think a very suitable title would 
His rent was overdue. Two Tiny Tors. have been “ The Manchester Gazette.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Sceprics who, in spite of Mr. Rupyarp Kipcixc’s pronounce- 
ments, are still unwilling to admit the existence of a definite 
houndary between East and West, should read The Prince of 
Dreamers (Heremann), where Fior, Annte Steet has painted 
the pageant of the Court of Jalal ud din Mahomed Akbar, a 
contemporary of Queen Enizanern. The clash of incon- 
gruous ideals is here effectively illustrated. Akbar himself 
was a bit of a Socialist in his way, and mingled a taste 
for advanced political theories with a very thorough- 
going Oriental mysticism. The plot turns on the adventures 
of a diamond, which was delivered to William Leedes, 
jeweller, of England, to cut, and passed to and fro (together 
with a pair of paste understudies) amongst the members of 
the royal harem and--—— 
other intriguers with | 
such celerity that, if 1) 
had been asked at any 
moment, “‘ Under which 
thimble is the King’s 
Luck now?” I should 
have got it wrong every 
time. Notable figures | 
in the conspiracy are} 
Atma Devi, the Charan, 
holder of the King’s 
honour, and = single- 
minded in her devotion 
to him, and Siyah 
Yamin, her sister of the 
Veil, a lady who was 
not by any means so 
good, There is also 
Khodaddd, a Prince of 
the Tarkhans, and any- 
one who does not yet! 
knew how a Tarkhan is | 
tried by his peers and | 
punished should make | 
all haste to find out. | 
But in the dazzling riot | 
of Eastern colour which | 











the authoress knows so} 
well how to produce I 
must take exception to 
her habit of allowing | 
characters to drop into ——-—— 
colloquial English, and even make puns in that compara- 
tively vulgar language. Nor can I feel that Auntie Rosebody 
is a sufficiently dignified paraphrase of Gulbadan Begum 
When I am in the East, among Rajpfts, I like to remain 
mystified all the time, and the more arrow-marks there are 
over the tops of the letters the better I am pleased, 


I’weddie. ** Om---JUST MAKIN’ A 


If somebody offered a prize to the author who should 
invent the greatest number of laughable situations in a fixed 
time and Mr. Srorer Crovusroy competed for it, I think that 
he should win with something to spare. His situations might 
not be the funniest, but they would be funny enough. I 
can imagine a hearty man reading A County Family 
(Murray) in a railway carriage and making the journey 
intolerable to his fellow-travellers, for the book is food for 
those who like to laugh roaringly rather than to smile. 
Success, after some generations of adversity, had returned to 
the Seaton-Glastonburys, and when Sir William S.-G. died 
there were no haughtier people upon earth than his daughter 
and two sons. When, however, these proudlings found 





OUR THINKING CLASSES. 


Augustus. “FHatto! Fweppre, WHat Are you porye ?” 
book. But 


that Sir William had not only made his fortune from the 
Gilt Electric Pill (“With a box in the waistcoat pocket 
drowning is the only death”) but had also spent nearly all 
of it, their self-esteem received a rude buffet. At first they 
were maddened by the attentions of Mr. Dennison, an old 
friend and fellow pillanaker of Six William’s, who offered 
them charity; but the sons quickly understood that it was 
a question of Pill-money or Poverty, and accepted everything 
at a gulp. But Diana 8.-G., possessing a fine distaste for 
anything connected with pills, refused Mr. Dennison’s offers 
of assistance, and we leave her clinging to her ideals. A 
hazardous position for an inexperienced and impoverished 
maiden, but she has my approval. 








Miss Mary Cuo_monpevey must have hugely enjoyed writing 
the Preface to The Lowest Rung (Murray), in which she 
| pillories the noodles who have persecuted her by seeing 

—_———_——- in themselves or their 
~~ friends or their enemies 
the originals of various 
disagreeable characters 
in her novels. How one 
envies her the priceless 
satisfaction of quoting 
the furious neighbour 
who informed her that 
“ We all recognised Mrs. 
Alwynn at once as 
Mrs. ——, and we all 
say it is not in the least 
like her!” Two other 
dear ladies of the same 
intellectual calibre were 
seriously offended with 
her because she denied 
what they “ happened 
to know” —that the 
review of her first novel 
which appeared in these 
columns was written by 
a tradesman of the vil- 
lage in which they were 
born to blush unseen. 
There are several more 
delightful things is Miss 
CHoLMoNDELEY’s Preface, 
which, to my mind, is 
the best part of her 
FEW MENTAL NOTES, DEAN Boy.” : the four 
———— —~~— stories by which it is 
followed are all excellent, and rich in types in which new 
claimants will soon be found to recognise their own speaking 
images. 














A Birmingham bookseller heads hiscatalogue with the words, 
“ All that is beautiful, fair in form or workmanship—for that 
alone my shelves find room.” The first book in the list is 
Kelly's Post Office Directory. Evidently there is one man in 
on who is convinced that beauty is truth, truth 
veauty. 





Miss Caartesworta quoted Mitton upon her Christmas 
ard, according to the Press. May we suggest another 
quotation from the same poet ?— 

* And now was dropped into the western bay. 


At last she rose and twitched her mantle blue : 
‘To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 





“ Blue” is of course poetic licence for red. 
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